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N  ax 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  GEORGIA,  ? 

November  10th,  1849.  ^ 
Prof.  Eve  : — Dear  Sir — Wo,  tlio  undcrsioriied,  claim  the  honor  to  be  a  Committee 
delegated  to  act  as  the  organ  of  the  Class  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  iu  returning 
their  heart-felt  thanks  to  you,  for  the  very  able  and  eloquent  Address  delivered  before 
them  on  Monday  morning;  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  that  the 
positions  it  assumes  may  be  more  generally  known. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  SCHLEY, 
W.  J,  P.  RUSSELL, 
A.  B.  MONTGOMERY. 


AUGUSTA,  Nov.  12th,  1849. 
To  Messrs.  Schley,  Russell,  and  Montgomery,  Committee : 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  your  very  kind  and  flattering  note  of  the  10th  inst.,  pennit 
me  to  express  my  gratification,  that  the  Lecture  of  the  5th,  has  met  with  so  favorable  a 
reception  by  the  most  numerous,  respectable  and  intelligent  Class,  ever  assembled  in  our 
College.  It  was  prepared  for  them,  and  I  cannot  therefore  refuse  compliance  with  their 
request :  a  copy  of  it  is  herewith  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Thanking  you  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  this  duty,  I  request 
that  my  best  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  each  member  of  the  Class  be  conveyed  through 
you  to  them. 

I  am,  most  respectfidly,  your  friend,  &c., 

PAUL  F.  EVE. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Class  : 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Collegeof  Georgia,  have  assigned  to 
me  the  pleasing  duty  of  welcoming  you  to  this  Institution,  the 
exercises  of  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  the  principles  and  facts 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  useful,  and  interesting  of  the  professions 
of  life.  In  preparing  yourselves  for  this  time-honored  vocation,  we 
bid  you  God  speed.  Most  diligently  and  sincerely  will  we  strive 
to  furnish  you  every  facility,  to  acquire  the  information  and  skill 
necessary  to  make  you  accomplished  physicians. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  last  course  of  lectures,  a  special 
providential  agent,  connected  with  the  profession,  has  painfully 
engrossed  public  attention.  Pestilence  has  been  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  death  has  made  fearful  ravages  among  the  people.  The 
West,  the  Nortli,  and  the  East,  have  each  been  visited  by  the  same 
terrible  epidemic.  But  unto  us,  spring-time,  with  its  genial  influ- 
ences, has  come  and  gone ;  the  heat  of  our  summer  has  been  tem- 
pered by  refreshing  showers ;  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  our 
citizens  have  been  amply  rewarded ;  the  earth  has  yielded  her  fruits, 
an  abundant  harvest  has  been  gathered;  and  now  the  sear  leaf  of 
autumn  has  fallen :  still  no  malignant  spirit  has  been  commissioned 
to  interrupt  our  happiness.  We  have  indeed  been  a  favored  people 
— we  have  been  blessed  with  health  and  prosperity.  The  faculties 
of  other  Colleges  have  undergone  mutations :  some  from  resigna- 
tion, others,  alas!  from  death  ;  but  amidst  all  these  changing  scenes 
and  afflicting  circumstances,  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events  has 
been  merciful  to  us.  Augusta  is  the  only  location  of  a  medical  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States,  unvisited  by  an  epidemic  within  the 
past  six  months.  We  are  all  spared,  and  recognize  with  pleasure 
many  of  our  former  friends  and  pupils,  here  returned  to  unite  with 
us  in  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health. 

Before  entering  on  the  study  of  a  profession,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  to  examine  it  in  all  its  aspects,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  its 
adaptation  to  ourselves ;  to  estimate  its  true  character  and  worth, 
and  to  determine  its  importance  and  usefulness  to  society.  That 
which  is  to  enlist  our  energies  for  life,  and  from  which  we  expect  to 
derive  a  support,  should  if  possible,  be  fully  comprehended,  and  ac- 
curately and  honestly  defined.  Appropriate  then  to  the  occasion, 
will  be  an  inquiry  into  the  present  position  of  the  Medical  Pj-ofes- 
sion,  in  its  relation  to  public  opinion. 


It  will  require  but  little  observation  or  reflection  to  become  con- 
vinced, that  the  medical  profession  does  not  occupy  its  proper 
station  in  the  community.  It  has  not  yet  attained  that  eminence, 
that  public  confidence,  to  which  it  is  entitled,  by  its  valuable 
services  to  society.  If  it  be  really  that  dignified  science,  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  health  and  life ;  if  it  be  that  charitable 
vocation,  engaged  in  the  relief  of  human  sufTering  ;  that  benevolent 
calling,  which  is  occupied  in  doing  good ;  then  surely  it  ought  to 
command  the  respect  and  favor  of  all  mankind.  But  how  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case  ?  How  many  are  sceptical  in  regard  to 
medical  science  ?  What  numbers  rely  solely  upon  nostrums  ?  Who 
can  doubt  the  existence  of  a  prejudice,  in  the  public  mind,  against 
the  admission  of  medicine  as  a  science  ?  Do  not  State  Legisla- 
tures grant  charters  to  empirical  Colleges?  Does  not  the  general 
government  convey  patents  to  secret  remedies  ?  Are  not  the 
customs  and  practices  of  the  community  hostile  to  our  profession  ? 
The  mass  of  the  people,  we  believe,  intend  no  evil  to  our  science ; 
they  may  even  wish  it  well ;  still  they  are  greatly  imposed  on,  for 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  reason  in  medicine.  What  Lord  Bacon 
said  is  yet  true — witches  and  imposters  have  always  held  competition 
with  physicians.  Truth  is  no  doubt  mighty,  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  departments,  it  has  not  yet  prevailed.  It  is  still  the  practice 
of  man  to  worship  false  gods,  and  to  adopt  erroneous  systems  of 
philosophy.  Preference  is  still  given  to  that  which  is  agreeable, 
rather  than  to  that  which  is  truthful,  and  the  flattering  and  con- 
fident promises  of  the  empiric,  often  out-weigh  the  cautious  and 
candid  decisions  of  the  physician.  There  are  times  and  occasions, 
however,  when  all  acknowledge  the  efficiency  of  medical  science, 
and  all  seek  its  aid.  Such  a  period  our  country  has  just  ex- 
perienced. When  the  community  stands  appalled  by  the  ravages 
of  some  dire  epidemic,  and  the  trade  of  empiricism  is  suspended  for 
a  time,  then  the  good  physician,  left  between  the  living  and  the 
dying,  receives  the  tardy  and  hard-earned  respect  due  to  him  for 
the  faithful  and  fearless  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  hour  of  death 
is  said  to  be  an  honest  hour,  and  has  generally  proved  an  effectual 
remedy  to  scepticism,  both  in  medicine  and  religion.  In  health, 
people  may  affect  to  dislike  physicians,  but  in  sickness  gladly  claim 
their  assistance;  and  we  read  of  only  one,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
so  mad  and  heaven-daring  as  to  write,  when  expiring,  for  his 
epitaph,  "  I  lived  and  died  a  sceptic." 

We  are  aware  that  the  good  and  wise,  of  all  ages  and  countries 
have  been  staunch  fiiends  of  medicine,  and  firm  believers  in  its 


worth.  Even  the  benighted  heathen,  thankfully  invokes  the  kind 
offices  of  our  health-giving  science,  and  his  dark  abode  has  fre- 
quently been  blessed  by  its  benign  influences.  Medical  science  is 
indeed  the  hand-maid  to  religion.  Like  a  faithful  sister  in  the 
work  of  charity,  she  has  often  been  the  medium  of  opening  wide 
the  door  of  paganism  to  the  introduction  of  civilization  and 
Christianity;  while  no  one  of  the  exclusive  systems,  so  fashionable 
at  present,  has  ever  been  called  for  by  savage  nations,  much  less 
have  they  been  made  the  agents  for  promoting  missionary  opera- 
tions, or  of  extending  to  pagan  countries  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
life.  We  behold  in  this,  an  argument  both  for  the  scientific  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  medical  profession. 

That  the  present  position  of  the  medical  profession  to  society  is 
not  its  proper  one,  is  a  proposition  so  self-evident,  that  proof  need 
not  be  adduced  to  sustain  it.  Medicine  is  the  art  of  preventing  or 
alleviating  diseases  of  the  human  body.  Of  earthly  beings,  man  is 
greatest,  highest, noblest!  To  guard  and  protect  the  human  system 
from  noxious  agents,  or  to  heal  its  disorders,  cannot  be  an  unimportant 
office.  Next  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  those  of  the  body  certainly 
claim  our  attention.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  healing 
art  must  be  worthy  our  gravest  consideration,  and  entitled  to  our 
highest  regard.  If  then,  medicine  at  the  present  day,  does  not 
receive  that  public  confidence,  nor  physicians  that  respect  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  character  of  their  calling 
deserve,  how  are  we  to  account  for  it  ?  It  may  be  profitable  to 
examine  the  causes. 

1.  The  first  cause  we  would  assign,  for  the  low  estimate  of 
medical  science,  is  the  want  of  harmony  among  its  advocates. 
There  is  apparently  too  little  unanimity,  in  professional  opinions — 
that  "  doctors  disagree,"  has  become  a  proverb  and  a  by-word. 
Before  casting  censure  on  the  community,  for  not  appreciating 
more  highly  our  calling,  we  should  first  ascertain  and  remove  our 
own  faults.  Instead  of  seeking  the  sources  of  prejudice  to  our 
profession,  exclusively  in  others,  some  may  be  found  among  our- 
selves. Engaged  in  a  calling,  the  very  exercise  of  which  is 
benevolence  itself,  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  expect  good  feel- 
ing to  prevail  among  the  brotherhood.  Those  who  are  continually 
dealing  with  diseases  and  death,  who  daily  see  poor  frail  humanity 
in  its  worst  estate,  who  know  full  well  the  uncertainty  and  difficul- 
ties of  their  art,  and  their  own  liability  to  mistakes,  should  be  kind 
and  forbearing  to  each  other.     Few  can  estimate  the  injury  done 


to  the  profession  of  medicine,  by  its  members  judging  harshly  of  the 
acts  of  each  other,  by  exaggerating  evil  reports,  by  a  want  of  strict 
conformity  to  the  truth,  by  personal  disputes,  or  professional  con- 
troversy, by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  publications.  The  character 
of  our  noble  calling,  ought  to  induce  a  forgiving  spirit,  to  subdue 
envy,  jealousy,  and  every  evil  passion,  and  prevent  the  exposure  of 
the  imperfections  of  an  erring  brother. 

Truly,  physicians  have  much  to  confess,  and  atone  for,  on  the 
subject  of  their  differences  and  disagreements.  Perhaps  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  their  vocation,  the  uncertainty  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  the  great  liability  of  their  acts  to  misrepresentation, 
the  little  time  and  opportunity  they  have  for  social  intercourse, 
may  account  for  much  of  the  apparent  coolness  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy among  them.  But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  truth  and 
candor,  not  to  ascribe  more  of  our  controversy  and  contention  to 
the  absence  of  that  spirit,  which  teaches  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us.  We  are  but  men  ;  and  it  is  as  much 
our  nature  to  envy  the  success  of  a  rival,  to  be  jealous  of  the  popu- 
larity of  an  opponent,  to  magnify  the  faults  of  a  competitor,  as  it 
is  that  of  others.  Again,  we  are  not  educated  alike,  have  not  the 
same  moral  or  intellectual  training.  Alas,  we  are  not  all  free  from 
quackery  itself — too  many  having  of  late  lost  their  character,  se- 
duced by  golden  charms.  Inconsistency  is  stamped  upon  the  whole 
human  family.  We  are  all  prone  to  err.  We  have  deceitful 
hearts.  Physicians  claim  no  exemption  from  these  universal  laws; 
and  as  with  other  men,  religion  alone  can  raise  us  above  this  world, 
so  that  we  may  "  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly 
love,.in  honor  preferring  one  another."  Every  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art,  should  beat  least  an  honest  man,  if  not  a  Christian. 

But  differing,  as  we  freely  acknowledge  we  do,  and  well  may,  on 
so  intricate  and  dilTicult  a  subject  as  medicine  is  known  to  be,  still 
the  degree  and  extent  of  our  disagreements  are  greatly  exaggera- 
ted by  the  community.  Doctors  truly  disagree,  must  necessarily, 
since  their  science  is  based  upon  ever  changing,  complicated  mat- 
ter ;  but  that  there  exists  among  us  as  contradictory  and  opposite 
opinions  regarding  the  principles  of  our  profession,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  we  do  most  unhesitatingly  deny.  Because  we  employ 
various  and  apparently  contrary  agents,  and  people  cannot  under- 
stand their  action,  we  are  condemned  as  opposed  to  each  other. 
When  physicians  are  called  to  a  case  of  fever  and  one  proposes 
bleeding,  another  prescribes  purgatives,  a  third  gives  tartar  emetic,  a 
fourth  digitalis,  a  fifth  nitre,  it  is  at  once  concluded  that  they  difler. 
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when  in  trutli,  they  all  harmonize,  tliey  are  aiming  al  one  and  the 
same  resuh,  the  reduction  of  tlie  arterial  action  and  febrile  excitement. 
Moreover,  as  a  purgative,  one  may  select  calomel,  another  some  one 
of  the  various  salts  or  oils,  or  senna,  gamboge,  scammony  ;  or  of 
digitalis,  one  might  give  the  tincture,  a  second  the  infusion,  a  third 
the  substance ;  and  thus  a  hundred  different  opinions  respecting 
fever  alone  w^ould  be  obtained,  still  in  reality  they  all  co-operate 
and  concur  in  producing  the  same  effect.  People  too,  forget  that 
the  human  system  is  something  more  than  a  machine,  that  it  has 
vitality  independent  of  all  obvious  motion  or  action,  and  that  besides, 
no  two  human  constitutions  are  precisely  alike.  What  is  food  for 
one,  may  prove  poison  to  another.  A  London  medical  periodical 
has  just  affirmed  that  what  cured  cholera  in  one  street,  would  not 
cure  it  in  another.  None  of  us  can  predict  the  full  effects  of  even  a 
single  dose  of  medicine.  We  cannot  tlierefore  adopt  any  routine 
practice,  any  invariable  system  of  treating  diseases  ;  this  is  the  blind 
and  reckless  course  of  empiricism  ;  but  we  must,  in  order  to  apply 
our  agents  intelligently  and  etfectually,  vary  them,  according  to  the 
peculiar  and  ever  changing  circumstances  attending  each  case.  If 
society  knew  more  of  the  principles  of  medicine,  we  would  hear 
far  less  of  that  trite  remark,  "  how  doctors  disagree." 

We  do  not  know,  however,  that  the  diversity  of  opinions  among 
practitioners  of  medicine  is  greater  than  among  the  advocates  of 
other  professions.  There  is  no  vocation  so  free  from  the  sin  of 
controversy  and  strife,  that  it  may  with  im.punity  cast  the  first  stone 
at  physicians.  Imposters  and  bad  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
walks  of  life.  They  are  met  with  in  politics,  in  law,  in  theology,  as 
well  as  in  medicine.  We  have  quacks  even  in  religion.  The  differ- 
ences between  physicians  have  generally  been  dependent  on  minor 
points;  as  the  therapeutic  action  of  some  remedy,  and  are  seldom  so 
thorough  or  radical  as  to  affect  the  science  itself  Of  course,  we 
exclude  all  from  our  order,  who,  having  adopted  any  special  or 
peculiar  system  of  treatment,  are  termed  irregular  practitioners;  it 
matters  not  whether  such  have  a  diploma  or  not ;  they  have  cast 
themselves  without  the  pale  of  medical  science,  and  should  no  longer 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  profession.  With  this  explanation, 
we  assert  that,  as  a  body,  we  do  agree  on  the  great  principles  of 
medicines,  however  we  may  differ  in  practice,  or  in  the  application  of 
our  medical  meons  to  disease.  We  do  concur  in  the  loading  doc- 
trines, upon  which  medicine  as  a  science  is  founded.  In  politics  for 
instance,  the  principles  advocated  by  one  party  to-day  may  be 
condemned  bv  the  same  to-morrow,  so  thorough  are  the  revolutions 
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in  public  opinions  on  civil  questions.  All  will  admit  that  politicians 
are  much  addicted  to  change  and  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  law,  the 
attorney  may  take  a  fee  on  either  side,  or  on  both,  if  he  will  only 
bide  his  time.  It  is  true,  he  may  decline  a  case,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  be  retained  by  the  first  client  who  applies,  and  this 
too,  without  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  truth  or  justice,  in  the  claim 
preferred.  Lord  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  England,  when  plain  Mr. 
Scott  argued  a  case  so  successfully  that  he  gained  his  cause ;  not 
long  afterwards  he  was  employed  to  plead  another,  requiring  the 
reversal  of  all  the  arguments  he  had  employed  to  obtain  the  first. 
With  confidence,  he  rose  to  plead  before  Judge  Dunning,  after- 
wards Lord  Ashburton,  who  very  unexpectedly  and  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  sit  down.  He  then  explained,  by  asking  if  his  name 
was  not  Scott ;  and  when  told  it  was,  he  said,  "Mr.  Scott,  I  have 
read  your  argument  in  the  case,"  (alluding  to  the  first  one,  the  very 
opposite  of  which  he  was  now  about  to  advocate,)  "  and  I  defy  you 
or  any  other  man  to  anssver  it — sit  down  sir,  I  won't  hear  you." 
We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  what  law  is  in  this  country, 
to  name  one  not  habitually  violated ;  to  decide  what  opinions 
or  principles  are  fixed,  w'hat  judgments  are  final  and  unchangeable. 
The  clergyman  has  even  his  rule  of  doctrine,  by  which  all,  of  what- 
ever name  or  denomination,  are  professed  to  be  governed.  All 
true  theology  must  rest  upon  the  Bible,  yet  what  diversity  of  opin- 
ions prevail  in  regard  to  what  religion  is,  and  to  such  an  extent  there 
are  professors  of  Christianity  who  have  no  charily  for  each  other. 
If  doctors  in  Medicine  disagree,  so  do  those  in  Divinity.  If 
then,  good  and  learned  men  too,  having  the  word  of  God  so  plain 
"that  he  who  runs  may  read,"  entertain  diversity  of  opinions  re- 
garding theology,  ought  not  the  world  to  exercise  charity  enough 
to  allow  physicians,  occasionally,  to  differ  as  to  the  power  and  action 
of  remedial  agents  on  the  human  body  ?  The  former,  sails  on  a 
calm  and  serene  sea,  with  chart  and  compass  to  direct  his  path,  with 
a  fair  and  blissful  haven  full  in  view ;  the  other  is  cast  upon  tem- 
pestuous billows,  with  nought  to  point  his  dubious  course,  but  na- 
ture's faint  and  glimmering  light.  Love  to  God,  and  love  to  man, 
a  single  idea  with  two  objects,  constitutes  the  basis  of  true  theology  ; 
and  yet,  who  can  even  calculate  the  number  of  religious  sects,  who 
reconcile  existing  denominations,  who  compute  the  evil  done  in  the 
name  of  religion  itself?  Rebellion,  says  the  historian  Prescott,  is 
a  word  that  has  been  made  the  apology  for  more  atrocities  than 
any  other,  save  religion.  It  is  true,  doctors  disagree,  but  of  what 
modern  sect  can  it  be  said,  see  how  these  Christians  love  each  other  ? 
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But,  notwithstanding  inconsistencies  and  differences  in  opinions 
may  exist,  even  to  as  great  a  degree  in  other  vocations,  as  in  ours, 
they  seem  injurious  to  none  so  much  as  the  medical — none  is  so 
little  understood,  none  so  difficult  to  explain;  yet  none  so  readily 
misrepresented,  none  so  much  abused.  It  becomes  all  of  us  to  en- 
courage harmony  and  good  will  in  our  social  intercourse,  to  culti- 
vate a  proper  respect  for  each  other's  opinions,  to  cherish  a  meek 
and  forbearing  spirit,  to  love  each  other,  that  professional  honor  may 
be  preserved  inviolate. 

2.  Another  reason  why  j^ublic  confidence  does  not  obtain  in  medi- 
cine is,  that  the  errors  of  all  who  administer  physic  are  charged  on 
the  profession.  No  distinction  is  now  made  between  the  regular 
and  the  irregular  practitioner,  between  the  learned  and  the  illiterate 
in  medicine,  between  the  physician  and  the  quack.  The  wall  of 
separation  has  been  broken  down  by  law.  No  license  is  now 
required  to  practice  the  healing  art  in  these  United  States.  For- 
merly it  was  not  so.  It  was  then  thought,  that  so  difficult  and  impor- 
tant an  art  as  preserving  health  and  alleviating  disease,  demanded 
some  study,  minute  investigation,  and  enlightened  observation 
and  experience,  to  practice  it  with  success.  But  our  legislators 
have  grown  loiser  than  our  fathers  were,  and  have  abrogated  all 
restrictions  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1838,  there 
were  only  four  States  of  this  mighty  Union  which  gave  any  legal 
protection  to  medical  science  ;  now  there  are  not  so  many.  The 
law  of  Georgia  offers  a  premium  to  empiricism  and  dishonesty,  by 
declaring  a  regularly  educated  physician  shall  not  collect  his  dues 
without  a  license,  but  exempting  by  special  provision,  "  the  Thomso- 
nian  or  botanic  practice,  or  any  other  practitioners  of  medicine  in 
this  State:"  these  are  the  very  words  of  the  Act.  Of  all  mankind, 
we  alone  cannot  exercise  otn*  own  profession  without  a  license, 
while  every  other  man,  woman  and  child,  is  entitled  to  do  so  by  law, 
and  this  too,  without  being  subjected  to  the  same  tax  that  we  are. 
Behold  the  result  of  the  petition  of  physicians  to  the  Legislature  of 
this  State,  for  the  protection  of  their  science.  An  act  is  passed,  the 
eflect  of  which  is  to  exempt  every  one  else,  but  especially  all  kinds 
of  quachs,  (for  they  are  particularly  alluded  to  in  it,)  and  we  alone 
are  required  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  medicine;  we  are  made 
to  pay  a  special  tax  for  doing  what  all  others  may  do  without  any 
restriction  whatever.  This  is  truly  ^;'o^ec//on  .'  Thus  it  has  ever 
been  with  medicine ;  and  well  may  physicians  believe  tlie  very 
genius  of  inconsistc7icij  and  ahsurdily  presides  over  all  laws  and 
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customs  in  relation  to  their  profession.  The  study  of  anatomy  is 
not  legaUzed,  it  is  on  the  contrary  prohibited  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  yet  the  practitioner  who  errs,  for  lack  of  this  very  knowledge, 
is  liable  to  heavy  damages.  At  conception,  a  child  inherits  its  fa- 
thers property,  but  at  any  other  time  within  four  months  thereafter, 
it  may  be  hanged  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  for  the  crime  of  its 
mother,  A  court  recently  decided  in  France,  that  an  infant  found 
dead  had  neither  died  before  or  after  birth,  yet  convicted  the  mother 
of  infanticide — it  declared  the  child  did  not  die,  still  its  mother  is 
condemed  for  its  death.  The  prayer  book  of  a  patient,  dying  of 
cholera,  was  lately  very  carefully  burnt  with  his  clothes,  but  the  bank 
bills  found  in  his  pocket  were  religiously  preserved — they  of  course 
not  being  contagious. 

In  Russia,  uncivilized  as  she  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  no  one, 
not  even  a  dentist,  can  administer  chloroform,  except  under  the 
direction  of  a  regular  physician :  in  Prussia,  no  apothecary  can 
even  dispense  a  physician's  prescription  containing  a  poisonous  ar- 
ticle, beyond  its  maximum  dose,  without  he  expresses  the  condition 
requiring  it.  When  will  the  same  caution  in  respect  to  public 
health  and  life  be  taken  by  our  government ;  when  restrictions  be 
enforced  against  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate  recommendation 
and  injudicious  administration  of  physic,  by  any  and  every  body  in 
this  country  ?  One  here  has  not  only  the  full  right  to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  his  own  health,  but  enjoys  the  privilege  of  interfering 
by  every  possible  means,  with  that  of  others.  With  such  encour- 
agements; the  eagerness  with  which  empirics,  like  cormorants,  are 
ever  ready  to  prey  on  the  community  ;  and  the  natural  disposition 
of  every  man  to  become  his  own  doctor,  the  surprise  ceases  why 
so  much  physic  is  now  irregularly  swallowed.  The  medical  pro- 
fession here  has  no  legal  protection,  no  recognized  title,  no  exclusive 
rights ;  all  empirical  systems  of  treating  diseases  have,  or  may  at 
any  time,  and  from  any  State,  obtain  the  power  and  authority  to 
confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  which  is  daily  assumed  with  impunity, 
so  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  distinguish  the  regular  from  the  irregu- 
lar practitioner  of  the  healing  art — all  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the 
medical  profession,  which  consequently  is  made  to  bear  the  faults  of 
all.  In  the  modern  onslaught  upon  disease,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  disciplined  soldier  and  the  volunteer,  or  even  the  mis- 
erable camp  follower,  ever  ready  for  pillage,  rapine  or  murder  ;  all 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  corps,  which  suffers  for  the  bad 
conduct  of  either  a  part  or  of  the  whole. 

It  ought  to  be  known  too,  that  a  great  deal  more  physic  is  con- 


sumed  without  regular  prescription,  than  with  it ;  out  of  the  profes- 
sion than  in  it.  Few  persons,  it  is  said,  know  the  capital  emi)loyed 
in  the  nostrum  trade.  It  is  even  doubted,  if  the  quantity  prescribed 
by  physicians  would  pay  for  the  advertuements  of  Charlatans. 
There  are  houses  in  New  York,  that  spend  annually,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  quack  bills  and  notices  ;  and  the 
wealth  of  five  empirics,  now  in  London,  is  computed  at  one  million 
dollars  each.  Well  might  Goldsmith,  representing  a  heathen  look- 
ing over  the  long  list  of  panaceas,  catholicons,  numerous  elixirs  of 
life,  and  life  pills,  advertised  in  our  newspapers,  and  placarded  upon 
our  druggists  stores,  exclaim,  "  I  wonder  any  people  die  here."  In 
Great  Britain,  the  apothecary,  both  by  education  and  license,  is  en- 
titled to  practice  in  simple  cases,  but  in  this  country,  all  who  sell 
medicines,  have  not  only  the  title  of  doctor,  but  are  generally  found 
quite  disposed  to  accommodate  the  public  with  prescriptions  too. 
The  science  of  Medicine  has  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  drugs,  neither 
should  the  physician ;  but  with  the  apothecary,  the  case  is  entirely 
different :  hence  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  each  should  be  dis- 
tinct, and  not  confounded.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  druggist, 
or  empiric,  to  sell  his  medicines,  but  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that 
the  older  and  more  experienced  a  physician  becomes,  the  less  physic 
he  employs.  If  it  be  now  conceded,  (and  we  hope  the  proposition 
will  not  be  considered  illiberal  or  unreasonable,)  that  physicians  are 
as  well  qualified  to  practice  the  healing  art  as  those  who  have  never 
studied  it;  and  if  it  be  also  made  evident,  that  they  use  less  physic 
than  is  consumed  by  the  public,  without  prescription,  it  is  then  most 
manifest,  how  much  the  medical  profession  has  been  slandered  by 
being  censured  for  all  the  errors  committed  in  the  employment  of 
remedial  means.  This  is  then  another  obvious  reason  why  medi- 
cine occupies  a  false  position  in  society. 

3.  A  third  and  evident  cause  for  the  present  unfavorable  opinion, 
respecting  our  profession  is,  that  it  is  judged  by  those  unqualified 
to  form  a  correct  decision.  The  case  is  the  standing  of  the  medical 
profession  :  its  only  advocates  are  physicians,  while  the  community 
constituting  judge  and  jury,  and  never  having  examined  the  merits 
of  our  cause,  do  not  understand  its  nature  or  character,  and  cannot 
comprehend  our  pleadings;  yet  they  nevertheless  are  generally 
prepared  to  give  a  verdict  against  us.  A  case  seldom  terminates  un- 
successfully, but  the  physician  is  s^tre  to  be  censured  for  it ;  a  fatal 
epidemic  never  prevails,  but  physicians  are  charged  with  not  under- 
standing its  management.     We  are  constantly  condemned  by  those 
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who  confess  never  to  have  studied  our  science.  On  all  other  subjects, 
it  is  admitted,  that  before  giving  an  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  ;  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  reasonable  requirement  in  every 
thing  else,  that  the  question  to  be  decided  should  be  fully  comprehend- 
ed :  study  and  labor  are  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  all  other  know- 
ledge— but  to  all  this  medical  science  constitutes  a  wonderful  excep- 
tion. Without  the  least  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  or  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  animal  economy,  without  any  information  in  medicine, 
many  consider  themselves  pretty  good  physicians,  competent  at  once 
to  prescribe  for,  and  treat  all  diseases  ;  and  the  only  hindrance  they 
encounter  to  an  extensive  business  is,  that  in  recommending  their 
own  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  and  attempting  to  proselyte  their 
neighbors,  they  in  turn,  are  found  equally  qualified  and  just  as  suc- 
cessful, though  it  may  be  by  a  very  opposite  system  of  medication. 
These  intuitive,  self-made  doctors,  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  an 
artery  from  a  vein;  a  nerve  from  a  tendon  ;  know  not  where  the 
stomach,  liver  or  lungs  are  situated  ;  are  even  uninformed  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  water  they  drink,  or  the  air  they  breathe;  yet  they 
talk  about  nervous  diseases,  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  the  opening  of 
the  pores  and  the  reaction  of  the  system.  What  though  they  be 
ignorant  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  heart,  or  of  any  other  organ 
of  the  body,  they  know  all  its  disorders;  can  cure  all  diseases,  and 
this  too,  without  ever  having  investigated  them  ;  are  familiar  with 
the  virtues  of  all  remedies  and  nostrums,  without  once  inquiring 
into  their  composition ;  and  are  the  special  patrons  of  all  exclusive 
patented  systems  of  practice !  What  though  it  may  require  the 
whole  materia  medica,  thousand  upon  thousands  of  therapeutic 
agents  for  the  regularly  educated  practitioner  of  medicine,  these 
doctors  never  fail,  with  only  one  or  two,  or  at  most,  only  a  few 
means  !  What  though  the  Bible  declares  life  to  be  short,  and  very 
uncertain  ;  they  make  it  long,  and  cure  every  patient !  Without 
condescending  to  dissect,  without  stopping  to  investigate  the  expe- 
rience of  ages,  or  improve  by  the  observations  of  others,  without 
doing  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  to  study,  or  labor  at  all  in  medicine  ; 
still  uniform  and  invariable  success  crowns  all  their  efforts!  Alike 
ignorant  of  what  constitutes  health  or  disease,  and  if  possible  still 
more  so,  of  the  effects  of  agents  they  employ  as  remedies  ;  they 
flatter  themselves,  that  every  favorable  change,  occurring  in  a  case, 
is  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  their  prescriptions,  not  knowing 
that  nature  unassisted,  even  in  spite  of  bad  medication,  is  competent 
alone  to  cure  a  majority  of  our  diseases.  They  alone  who  can  un- 
derstand the  silent  and  unobserved,  but  the  no  less  powerful   recu- 
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perative  operations  of  the  Imiiian  conslitulion,  are  fulty  aware  ho\r 
few  and  simple  are  the  means  required  to  aid  her  in  reheving  most 
diseases.  Independent  of  the  vis  medicairix  natures,  the  physician 
and  surgeon  could  accomplish  nothing. 

To  prove  that  the  community  is  not  prepared  to  render  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  medical  science  to  society,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  custom  and  practices  of  the  day.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  empiricism  is  founded  upon  public  credulity,  in  what  is  novel, 
marvelous,  or  mysterious  in  treating  diseases ;  and  in  the  popular 
supposition,  that  every  one  can  best  judge  what  is  good  or  hurtful 
to  his  own  system.  In  conformity  to  these  views,  we  find  every 
person  recommending,  and  that  most  strenuously,  some  favorite 
prescription,  some  peculiar  system  of  practice,  or  some  nostrum. 
So  universal  is  this  habit  of  prescribing,  that  for  any  complaint  what- 
ever one  may  instantly  obtain  a  thousand  pretended  specifics.  No 
man  ever  thinks  of  committing  the  navigation  of  a  ship  to  an  uned- 
ucated sailor  ;  but  for  derangements  of  the  human  system,  the  most 
ignorant  are  often  implicitly  trusted.  It  was  once  thought,  that  no 
one  having  a  conscience  would  ever  prescribe,  order  or  suggest 
medicine  for  a  sick  person,  without  he  had  previously  obtained  a 
medical  education.  But  now,  even  timid  women,  boldly  assume 
that  difficult  and  responsible  task,  and  have  no  hesitation  to  criti- 
cise the  prescriptions  of  physicians.  This  they  do  too,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  another  art,  falling  legitimately  within  the  sphere  of  their 
domestic  duties,  and  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  which, 
public  health  might  be  greatly  advanced,  and  life  itself  much  pro- 
longed— this  is  known  as  the  culinary  art. 

The  granting  of  patents  by  government,  to  secret  remedies,  is 
another  evidence  of  prejudice  to  medical  science.  A  spirit  oppos- 
ed to  benevolence  and  philanthropy  is  here  sanctioned  by  law  ;  one 
at  enmity  even  to  morality,  since  it  fosters  imposition  on  the 
public,  and  one  which  is  directly  hostile  to  our  profession.  It  en- 
courages unknown  remedies,  for  unknown  diseases,  in  persons  un- 
known to  medical  science.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  on  the  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  they  related  to  medicines.  This  body  was  allowed 
to  go  behind  the  scenes  of  these  secret  transactions,  and  inspect  the 
compositon  of  the  several  nostrum  preparations ;  and  after  unveil- 
ing the  various  systems  of  practice,  the  numerous  pills,  panaceas, 
syrups  of  sarsaparilla,  &c.,  they  declared  they  had  found  no  com- 
binations new,  that  were  useful ;  and  no  useful  combinations  that 
were  new;   and  that  almost  every  prescription  contained  known 
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ngentsin  disguise.  This  report,  from  the  highest  legislature  of  out" 
country,  having  thus  removed  the  only  possible  justifiable  plea  for 
patent  remedies,  viz :  their  superiority  over  the  common  practice,  and 
moreover  proved  that  medical  science  had  really  furnished  what  was 
useful  or  valuable  in  them  ;  the  committee  moved  a  total  abolition 
of  all  patent  laws  as  applied  to  remedial  means.  The  adjournment 
of  Congress,  unfortunately,  prevented  action  on  this  subject.  But 
this  whole  matter  is  within  the  control  of  the  Legislature  of  each  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  whenever  they  may  feel  disposed  to  act  on 
it.  A  law  requiring  that  no  therapeutic  agent  shall  be  sold  within 
its  limits,  not  having  plainly  and  intelligibly  written  upon  it  the 
composition  and  dose,  while  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  preparation  itself,  would  let  people  know  what  they  were  taking* 
No  satisfactory  objection  has  ever  been  urged  to  this  proposition, 
yet  it  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  in  a  single  State :  were 
this  done,  quackery  would  cease,  for  the  ingredients  of  no  nostrum 
have  ever  yet  been  published  that  it  did  not  depreciate  it  in  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  fold,  by  exposing  its  high  sounding,  but  empty 
pretensions.  Let  but  the  composition  of  secret  remedies  be  once 
known  to  the'community,  and  the  death  knell  to  empiricism  will  have 
sounded.  Give  but  light  on  this  subject  to  the  people  and  the  gross 
imposition  will  be  apparent  to  all,  as  it  is  now  only  to  physicians. 

It  isgenerally  believed  that  people  can  judge  correctly  of  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents,  and  consequently  need  no  protection  or  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  If  every  man  can  thus  properly  determine 
the  effects  of  medicine  upon  himself,  and  select  only  those  things  suit- 
able to  his  system,  why  were  temperance  societies  ever  organized? 
We  learn  from  official  statistics,  that  while  Ireland  consumed  seven 
million  gallons  of  spirits,  the  Irish  were  absolutely  starving;  while 
Dundee,  in  Scotland,  spends  about  one  million  dollars  annually  for 
alcoholic  drinks,  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  will  cover  her  whole 
appropriations  for  religious,  educational  and  benevolent  objects  put 
together.  The  sanitary  committee  of  New  York,  report  the  death 
of  a  man,  who  drank  seventy  bottles  of  brandy  in  thirty  days  to 
keep  ofl  the  cholera.  If  people  can  and  do  decide  what  is  good  for 
the  human  constitution,  and  know  how  to  avoid  things  prejudicial  to 
it,  why  the  habitual  and  universal  custom  of  using  a  filthy,  abomina- 
ble and  poisonous  weed,  to  the  disgust  and  outrage  of  all  decency 
and  propriety ;  so  that  an  English  tourist  has  defined  an  American 
to  be  a  spitting  animal  ?  What  good  has  tobacco  ever  done  (all 
know  the  evil)  to  a  single  individual,  of  the  many  millions  who  daily 
use  it  ?     Opium   is  another  article  of  the  materia  medica,  largely 
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«ind  improperly  consmmed  by  many  persons, and  in  one  country  most 
■extensively.  Here  then  are  no  less  than  three  of  our  therapeutic 
means,  in  the  use  of  which  both  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  commu- 
nity are  most  strangely  perverted,  and  certainly  erroneous.  If  peo- 
ple are  thus  deceived  in  reference  to  well  known  articles,  may  they 
not  be  also  by  those  sold  as  secret  nostrums  ?  Have  they  not  been  in 
thousands  of  instances  ?  Take  but  the  case  of  Morrison's  Pills  :  in 
one  year  there  was  sold  of  them  in  this  country  alone,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  yet  it  was  subsequent- 
ly proved,  he  was  neither  surgeon,  physician  nor  man  of  science ;  and 
that  his  pretended  college  of  health,  that  professed  to  be  established 
in  London,  had  in  reality  no  charter,  no  professor,  no  student,  no 
<5ollege  building  !  During  the  reign  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  the 
royal  touch  for  scrofula  was  oftener  employed  than  at  any  other  peri- 
'od  ;  yet  Macauley,  the  great  English  histoi'ian,  declares  the  bills  of 
mortality  from  this  disease  were  then  greater  than  ever ;  because, 
says  he,  other  means  were  neglected.  The  great  Dr,  Samuel  John- 
•son  was  touched  by  queen  Anne,  but  had  scrofula  nevertheless  all 
his  life.  The  system  Thomsonianism,  it  is  well  known,  originated 
in  popular  prejudice  to  calomel,  a  mineral  ;  and  yet  the  vegetable 
kingdom  furnishes  us  with  many  more  active  poisons ;  every  vege- 
table besides,  of  whatever  order  or  class,  contains  a  mineral.  From 
one  of  our  last  medical  journals,  we  learn  that  a  jury  at  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, brought  in  a  verdict  of  five  hundred  dollars  damages  done 
a  patient,  by  a  physician,  from  rupturing  the  round  ligament  of  his 
shoulder -joint  in  alfecting  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation ;  but  the 
judge,  when  told  that  no  such  ligament  existed,  reversed  the  decis- 
ion I  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  empiricism  exhibits,  most  promi- 
nently, the  undisputed  and  humiliating  fact,  that  man  is  easily 
duped :  and  Southey  says,  quacks  act  on  this  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  diseases  are  imaginary;  and 
in  other  instances,  the  very  best  prescription  is  to  do  nothing  ;  na- 
ture unaided  accomplishing  the  cure.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
druggist,  or  nostrum-vender,  making  this  prescription  in  any  case  ? 
With  them,  it  is  take  physic,  and  the  more  the  better  ;  at  least  for 
them.  The  imagination  is  also  pronounced  to  be  next  akin  to 
miracle — a  working  faith.  Ilannemann,  the  father  of  homccpathy, 
knew  this  full  well,  and  truly  said,  "I  give  medicine  but  very  seldom, 
although  1  always  prescribe  small  powders.  I  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  in  the  patient's  mind,  the  belief  that  each  pow- 
der contains  a  particular  dose  of  some  medicine.  Most  patients 
will  get  well  by  adopting  a  biniple  mode  of  living  :  and  by  placing  a 
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boundless  confidence  in  their  medical  attendant."  Herein  then  is 
the  success  of  one  of  the  modern  fashionable  systems  of  practice; 
and  it  is  so  palpable,  that  its  followers  find  great  difficulty  to  con- 
vince the  public,  (great  as  is  its  credulity  on  all  points  connected  with 
medicine,)  that  they  do  give  any  thing  in  their  gobules  and  dilu- 
tions— its  founder  knew  better,  and  declared  he  gave  very  seldom 
physic  but  small  powders  ;  and  while  he  thus  wrought  upon  the  im^ 
agination  of  his  patient,  nature  cured  him.  But  who  requires  to  be 
reminded  of  the  potent  agency  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  in  reliev- 
ing its  disorders  ?  Witness  but  the  instantaneous  cessation  of 
hiccup,  from  a  strong  impression  upon  it !  It  is  indeed  almost  mira- 
culous, and  many  are  the  cases  familiar  to  every  physician,  cured 
by  the  imagination,  yet  attributed  by  the  community  to  some  worth- 
less nostrum  or  innocent  prescription. 

But  the  most  striking  proof,  that  the  public  are  not  qualified  to 
render  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  medical  profession,  is  the  preju- 
dice which  still  prevails  to  some  extent  against  it.  Against  human 
dissection  popular  indignation  has  been  chiefly  directed  ;  aixl  with 
such  success,  that  in  but  one  State,  (Massachusetts,)  has  the  study  of 
anatomy  been  legalized  ;  in  all  others,  to  dissect  is  a  penal  offence, 
subjecting  the  offender  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Physicians  are 
also  liable  for  damages  if  they  commit  errors  in  practice ;  and  our 
actual  position  is  this — for  procuring  or  using  the  only  means  by 
which  we  may  comprehend  our  science  we  are  punished  ;  and  again 
we  are  made  to  suffer,  if  our  knowledge  is  not  perfect  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  law  is  held  over  us  in  terrorem  if  we  dissect ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  mulcted  in  damages,  if  we  do  not  know  that 
which  we  can  only  by  dissection.  That  the  dead  must  be  examined 
for  the  good  of  the  living,  all  must  admit,  however  repugnant  it  may 
be  to  our  feelings ;  for  in  the  quaint  but  emphatic  reply  of  Aber- 
nethy,  before  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  when  interrogated 
on  the  subject  of  human  dissections,  all  ought  to  know,  that  if  the 
dead  be  not  mangled,  the  living  ivill  be. 

To  obtain  a  proper  verdict  in  Court,  we  have  all  witnessed  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  the  attorney,  to  secure  a  jury  unbiased  and 
enlightened  on  the  subject  to  be  decided.  Medicine  requires  no 
packed  jury  to  obtain  a  righteous  judgment  in  her  favor  ;  all  she 
asks  is  one  unprejudiced  and  intelligent ;  but  we  have  shown  this  she 
cannot  procure  in  the  present  state  of  society,  she  is  therefore  com- 
pelled to  occupy  a  false  position  before  the  people. 

4.  Our  fourth  reason  why  medicine  does  not  rank  higher  among 


the  learn-ed  professions  is,  that  so  little  has  been  done  for  it  by  the 
public.  It  has  not  received  from  either  government  or  people,  the 
same  protection,  encouragement  and  fostering  care  that  others  have. 
Donations  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science  have  indeed  been 
rare  ;  special  endowments  from  States  or  cities  without  direct  reci- 
procal benefit  are  almost  unknown.  Physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
pubhc  service  are  not  honored  and  rewarded  as  other  officers  are. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  medicine  to  sus- 
tain these  assertions  ;  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  us  in  the  oc- 
currences of  our  own  country.  In  every  county  and  district  of 
every  State  of  this  Union,  a  Court  House  is  erected  and  maintained 
at  pubhc  expense,  in  which  special  provision  is  made  for  the  legal 
profession.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
here  annually  expended,  from  which  this  calling  derives  a  more  or 
less  direct  encouragement  and  support.  It  is  true,  these  proceedings 
have  si:»ecial  reference  to  the  administration  of  government,  but  do 
they  not  also  exercise  a  powerfully  patronizing  influence  upon  the 
profession  of  law  ?  The  State  of  Georgia  has  recently  subscribed  a 
greater  an^ount  of  money  for  a  single  edition  of  a  digest  of  her  laws, 
than  she  has  eyer  appropriated  to  medical  science.  In  the  other 
learned  profession,  while  a  separation  of  Church  and  State  exists, 
each  rehgious  denominatio)i  is  liberally  supported  by  the  people. 
We  find  the  different  sects  of  Christians,  in  every  community,  vying 
with  each  other,  in  the  erection  of  church  edifices  and  supporting 
not  only  their  respective  pastors,  but  cheerfully  and  generously 
contributing  to  domestic  and  foreign  missions.  "Nine  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  annually  exjiended  in  our  country  to  support 
public  worship."  Every  town,  village,  and  almost  every  grove 
throughout  the  country,  has  its  house  of  devotion :  in  several  of 
our  cities  there  are  man}'  such.  Bat  amidst  all  these  temples  dedi- 
cated to  theology,  where  are  those  devoted  to  medicine  ?  In  Geor- 
gia alone  there  are  about  a  thousand  churches ;  in  Augusta  we  have 
no  less  than  ten  ;  but  w'ithin  her  whole  territory  we  are  now  as- 
sembled in  the  only  building  appropriated  to  medical  science,  and 
neither  this  city  nor  community  has  ever  contributed  a  cent  to  this 
INIedical  College.  In  this  allusion  to  the  other  professions,  no  disre- 
spect whatever  is  intended ;  for  no  comparison  of  their  importance  to 
mankind  is  attempted.  The  opinion  of  one,  however,  who  had  prac- 
ticed the  three,  and  decided  law  to  be  the  most  profitable,  may  not  be 
amiss — he  observed  that  while  he  found  man  disposed  to  give  but  G} 
cents  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  25  cents  for  that  of  his  body,  he  was 
always  ready  to  go  the  everlasting  dollar  to  have  his  own  icilL 
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If  we  turn  from  the  profession  itself  to  physicians,  we  shall  per- 
ceive they  meet  with  no  better  encouragement  than  it  does  from 
society.     It  is  notorious  that  their  claim  is  the  last  paid,  while  no 
order  of  men  do  so  much  eleemosynary  service.     They  attend  hos- 
pitals, charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds  and  the  sick  poor  wherevei* 
to  be  found,  and  these  we  have  always  among  us,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary consideration  ;   even  in  many  cases  the  medicines  bought 
from  druggists,  or  compounded  by  apothecaries,  have  to  be  furnished 
gratis.     To  them  no  Sabbath  returns,  no  nights  of  certain  repose, 
few  social  enjoyments,  no  time  they  can  call  their  own,  but  all  is 
self-denial,  incessant  labor  and  painful  fatigue.     They  ai^e  made  to 
contiibute  their  full  portion  to  sustain  the  government,  even  in  this 
State  to  the  performance  of  jury  and  militia  duties,  acts  not  only 
illiberal  but  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people  ; 
they  pay  a  special  professional  tax,  and  all  this  without  a  single  priv- 
ilege, peculiar  favor,  or  even  legal  protection,  granted  to  their  call- 
ing.    There  is  no  occupation  of  life  wherein  so  much  charity  and 
pure  benevolence  are  bestowed  upon  mankind,  as  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  none  is  so  poorly  recompensed;  the  ministry  in  some 
parts  of  this  country  may  approach  it,  but  its   disciples  have  not  to 
endure  our  privation,  exposure  and   labor.     It   may   be  estimated 
that  for  about  one  half  of  our  services  we  get  no  compensation.    In 
what  other  business  will  men  work  at  half  price,  be  subject  to  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  public  both  day  and  night,  and  then  be  able  to 
collect  only  half  what  is  justly  due  them  ?     And  to  the  question 
why  this  is  done  in  medicine  ?  we  answer,  because  of  its  holy  char- 
acter, its  benevolent  nature  ;  we  love  to  do  good  even  though  we  are 
not  here  rewarded  for  it.     Our  paymaster  is  on  high. 

In  the  recent  war  with  Mexico,  every  officer  who  distinguished 
himself  was  promoted,  some  twice  and  even  a  third  time  being 
brevetted;  Others  again  who  had  never  even  visited  that  country 
were  also  advanced  in  rank.  We  read  of  medical  men  in  both  the 
regular  army  and  volunteer  service,  performing  most  arduous  du- 
ties during  the  whole  campaign ;  of  their  great  efficiency  as  a  corps ; 
of  the  gallant  deeds  of  several  among  them ;  of  the  deaths  of  others, 
even  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  but  of  all  these  surgeons  and  as- 
sistant surgeons,  where  is  the  promotion  recorded  of  the  first  among 
them  ;  where  the  special  honor  or  reward  bestowed,  by  government 
or  the  community,  upon  a  single  physician  who  served  in  Mexico? 
All  other  officers  have  been  advanced,  some  of  them  most  rapidly  ; 
but  not  the  slightest  mark  of  distinction  has  been  yet  conferred  upon 
a  single  one  connected  with  the  medical  profession.     Similar  to  this 
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disregard  of  our  army  surgeons,  is  the  recent  decision  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  queen  dowager  of  Sardinia ;  who  left  by  her  will, 
that  all  her  household  olTicers  should  continue  to  receive  their  sala- 
ries during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  was  determined  that  her 
medical  attendants  were  the  only  persons  not  entitled  to  this  boon. 
By  the  laws  of  Georgia  in  relation  to  contagious  diseases,  provision 
is  made  for  all  others,  even  for  the  payment  of  nurses  to  the  sick  ; 
but  not  one  cent  appropriated  to  physicians  who  may  be  called  to 
attend  them.  Well  has  Professor  Simpson  exclaimed,  "  the  lancet 
of  Jennerlias  saved  more  human  lives  than  the  sword  of  Napoleon 
destroyed.  On  the  devastating  European  wars  following  the  first 
French  revolution,  England  lavished  millions  of  money,  and  freely 
bestowed  honors,  peerages,  and  heavy  annual  pensions,  upon  soldiers 
who  were  most  successful  in  fighting  her  battles,  and  destroying 
their  fellow  men ;  she  grudgingly  rewarded  Jenner  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  saving  twenty  thousand  of  her  subjects  annual- 
ly 1"  No  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  human  lives  are  annually 
saved  by  vaccination  alone.  What  a  glorious  boon  is  this  from 
medical  science  to  humanity  ! 

Among  the  many  honorable  exhibitions  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence and  humanity,  which  the  epidemic  cholera  has  called  forth, 
is  the  one  recorded  of  the  medical  students  of  Paris.  The  French 
government  allowed  them  two  francs  for  services  rendered  to  each 
poor  patient  in  certain  wards  of  that  city.  This  the  students  unan- 
imously declined  to  receive  ;  but  generously  contributed  the  sum 
due  them,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  to  relieve 
the  orphans  made  by  the  disease.  One  among  them  did  more  than 
this — called  to  a  patient  destitute  of  even  the  means  to  api)ly  fric- 
tion to  his  frigid  body,  he  tore  ofl'  his  own  flannel  shirt  and  thus  re- 
lieved him.  For  a  long  time  the  author  of  this  heroic  professional  act 
remained  unknown  ;  finally  the  Mayor  was  enabled  to  transmit  the 
name  of  Thieux  from  Marseilles  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
who  promptly  invited  him  to  a  dinner,  where  he  received  a  present 
in  medical  books  worth  one  thousand  francs,  with  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  more  for  three  years.  A  call  was  made  this  year,  by  the 
Prussian  government,  for  twenty  six  physicians  to  aid  their  brethren 
of  Silesia,  in  treating  an  epidemic  typhoid  fever,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  volunteered  to  go.  When  the  cholera  raged  so  frightfully 
at  Sandusky,  as  many  as  eleven  physicians  and  students  of  medicine 
went  there,  even  from  Cincinnati,  an  opposite  and  distant  point  in  tlie 
same  State.  A  member  of  this  class,  pursuing  his  studies  in  Philadel- 
phia, volunteered  during  the  past  summer,  to  become  one  of  the 
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assistant  resident  physicians  in  the  Almshouse,  while  the  cholera  was 
prevailingthere.  Oftwenty  medical  journals  published  in  the  United 
States,  ihe  editors  of  four  of  them  have  died  within  three  months  of 
cholera.  Surely  a  profession  of  so  much  importance,  and  so  devoted 
to  the  public  good,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
protected  and  its  interests  cherished  both  by  State  and  people  ;  and 
so  evident  is  the  welfare  of  society  connected  with  medical  education, 
that  Professor  Stevens  has  recently  advocated  it  most  ably,  before 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  the  plea  of  humanity  alone. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  reason  we  shall  advance  for  the  unfavorable 
opinion  entertained  by  the  public  for  the  medical  profession  is,  that 
as  a  science  it  is  the  most  difficult,  obscure  and  complicated  of  all 
human  leaining.  No  other  occupation  in  life  involves  such  varied 
and  minute  knowledge,  such  careful  observation  of  nature,  such 
constant  and  absorbing  study,  such  heavy  responsibility.  The 
principles  of  other  sciences  are  well  defined  and  are  unchanging, 
as  they  are  founded  upon  inanimate  matter,  in  which  their  actions 
are  regular  and  uniform,  and  can  thejefore  be  calculated  on  with 
certainty.  Medicine,  on  ihe  contrary,  has  to  do  with  that  which  is 
in  continual  turmoil,  and  subjected  to  a  thousand  varying  circum- 
stances and  afli^cting  causes.  Our  science  rests  in  fact  upon  human 
life.  Now,  besides  the  direct  evidence  given  us  by  revelation,  daily 
observation  teaches  us  the  great  uncertainty  of  this — of  all  earthly 
events,  death  may  be  considered  the  only  o)ie  absolutely  ceilain.  If 
then  medical  science  is  based  upon  so  shadowy  and  fleeting  a  thing 
as  human  life,  what  must  necessarily  be  its  characrer  ?  Can  the 
practice  of  medicine  ever  be  ceridin  ? 

Disease  too  is  not  a  substance  anymore  than  is  cold.  We  see 
the  effects  of  a  privation  of  heat  or  caloric  in  ice,  snow,  it  may  be 
in  frozen  mercur}'  or  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  so  we  observe  the  results 
of  a  derangement  of  health,  be  it  pleurisy,  dyspejisia,  or  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh.  Disease  is  a  perversif»n  of  the  natural  office,  or  healthy 
function,  in  one  or  more  oigans  ;  and  it  may  vary  in  kind  or  degree. 
So  also  of  our  therapeutic  agents ;  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  a  dis- 
ease. A  specific  never  has  l)een  discovered,  and  it  will  be  in  vain, 
that  a  gentleman  of  Europe  has  just  offered  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  for  one  for  cholera.  Each  individual  has  a  peculiar  consti- 
tution, as  he  has  a  peculiar  countenance,  by  which  he  is  recognized  ; 
and  no  medicine  whatever  will  have  precisely  the  same  effect  upon 
any  two  persons.  All  w^e  can  do  is  to  determine  the  general  action 
of  our  agents,  and  so  far  from  predicting  the  specific  results,  every 
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(lose  of  medicine  may  be  considered  somewhat  as  an  enlightened 
experiment.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  therapeutics  as  an 
art  is  founded  upon  experience.  And  after  all  we  can  do  in  the 
treatment,  nature  alone  cures.  So  deeply  impressed  are  we  with 
this  important  fact,  that  the  medical  science  of  the  present  century 
is  mainly  directed  to  the  ])?'evention  of  diseases. 

Medical  science  is  not  perfect.  We  still  have  mysteries ;  life 
itself  is  a  mystery.  We  do  not  know  the  cause  of  cholera  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  affections  ;  still  we  are  bending  all 
our  energies,  sparing  no  expense,  in  time,  labor  or  money,  in  the 
deeply  interesting  research  after  the  causation  of  diseases.  But  in- 
dependent of  all  inherent  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  success  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  there  are  many  others  derived  from  sources, 
over  which  the  physician  can  exercise  no  control.  These  cannot 
now  be  even  enumerated,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
fact,  that  within  the  first  year  after  the  drug-bill  passed  by  Congress 
went  into  operation,  no  less  than  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  spuri- 
ous and  adulterated  articles,  imported  into  this  country  for  medi- 
cine, were  arrested  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone !  Then  again 
how  often  are  we  thwarted  by  the  misconduct  of  patients,  and  how 
many  imitate  Alexander  the  Great,  in  this  respect.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  amidst  one  of  his  festivities,  his  friend  Ilephsetion  fell  sick ; 
being  a  young  man  and  a  soldier  he  did  not  like  to  be  put  upon 
spare  diet,  and  taking  advantage,  while  his  physician,  Glaucus,  had 
gone  to  the  theatre,  he  ate  a  roasted  fowl  and  drank  a  flagon  of  wine, 
made  as  cold  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  soon 
after.  Alexander's  grief  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  he  crucified 
the  poor  physician.  Few  knowing  the  imminent  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  medical  art  would,  willingly,  enter  upon  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  exercising  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  positions  assumed  in  this  lec- 
ture, medicine  as  a  science  is  steadily  advancing.  In  any  vindica- 
tion of  the  profession  before  the  people,  justice  should  always  be 
tempered  with  mercy,  since  on  this  subject  they  know  not  what 
they  do  ;  however  they  may  act, they  never  reason  on  it.  Though 
tossed  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  lending  a  willing  ear  to  every 
theory  connected  with  the  healing  art,  still  the  community  know 
they  can  depend  alone  upon  the  regularly  educated  physician.  We 
have  much  and  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point.  Hospitals  of 
all  descriptions  are  alone  confided  to  members  of  our  profession ; 
they  alone  treat  the  insane ;  they  alone  are  ever  invited  to  become 
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co-workers  with  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  missionary  fields.  Ift 
courts  of  justice,  the  evidence  of  a  physician  on  a  medical  subject 
will  out-weigh  all  other  testimony — it  is  alone  to  be  relied  upon. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  one  in  every  twenty  three  of  the  in- 
habitants of  London  died,  now  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  forty. 
In  the  United  States  army,  including  all  cases,  less  than  one  in  every 
two  hundred  die.  The  average  mortality  in  civil  practice  has 
been  calculated  at  six  per  centum,  and  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
among  patients  whom  domestic  remedies  or  nostrums  have  failed 
to  relieve,  for  we  are  not  now  the  first  called  to  a  case  of  sickness. 
A  French  journal  of  medicine  states  that,  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  Russia,  a  religious  sect  refused  all  medication;  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  them  about  equalled  the  number  of  cases ; 
while  among  other  patients,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  put  under 
treatment,  only  from  thirty-six  to  sixty-two  in  every  hundred 
died.  In  Paris,  it  was  found  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  this  epi- 
demic was  less,  in  the  military  than  in  the  civil  hospitals,  which  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  more  perfect  obedience  and  control  of  pa- 
tients in  the  former.  The  influence  of  medicine  in  lowering  mor* 
tality  has  just  been  established  in  Prussia,  where  it  was  ascertained 
by  statistics  that  deaths  are  much  more  numerous  in  those  districts 
where  medical  men  are  very  few,  than  in  the  localities  which  have 
a  proper  number  of  medical  practitioners.  Life  insurance  compa- 
nies will  take  no  risks,  unless  the  insured  employ  regular  physi- 
cians. But  why  multiply  facts  on  this  point,  when  even  quacks 
themselves  are  compelled  to  pay  an  unwilling  tribute  to  medical 
science  ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  employ,  more  or  less 
of  our  means — the  committee  in  Congress  proved  their  agents  were 
only  ours  in  disguise.  And  after  all,  with  many  people,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  science  of  medicine  to  which  they  object,  but  the  charge 
for  services  rendered.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  must  believe  the  community  admit  medicine 
to  be  a  science  ;  the  friends  who  have  sent  you  here  loudly  proclaim 
it  by  your  presence,  and  this  audience  testifies  to  its  interest  among 
the  people. 

In  the  work  before  you,  gentlemen,  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent you  its  importance  and  usefulness  ;  and  though  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  by  society,  still  there  is  enough  to  encourage  us  all,  in 
the  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  our  solemn  duties,  and  as 
you  go  onward,  look  upward  for  your  reward,  when  your  labors 
shall  have  ended. 


